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himself to the general impression, most assuredly must be struck 
by the warmth, richness of fancy, and human sympathy, running 
through it. We should conclude that the artist is something of an 
optimist, and yet we must admire the way in which he has so 
beautifully brought out, though with some degree of sameness, 
certainly, the sentiment of mingled gratitude and admiration ex- 



pressed on the faces of the people. ' Caterina Cornaro ' is the 
work of a strong man, who aims at a general effect ; it is, indeed, 
as a whole, a beautiful picture, and will be a most interesting and 
valuable addition to the collection of the Academy should the 
members succeed in raising the funds necessary for its purchase. 

D. C. M. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 




SUNSET— SUSSEX. 

{Frontispiece.) 

USSEX, one of the most delightful pastoral coun- 
ties in the south of England, bordering on the 
English Channel, has furnished an interesting 
field for the study of landscape Art, and one that 
is scarcely equalled on the British Islands. Like 
the neighbouring county of Surrey, the scenery 
of which is well known to English and American 
Art-lovers through the medium of the works of Birket Foster and 
Bellows, as well as those of Cole, whose charming landscape we 
have engraved, it presents a constant succession of pastorals, very 
few of which have as yet lost their interest from repetition by 
wandering artists and sketchers. 

Sussex, the subject of our engraving, is strikingly suggestive of 
the rolling character of the scenery of the coast-region, and is, 
perhaps, as much a reminiscence of the landscape as a real view. 
There are the broad and dusty road, with the farmer leading his 
team, while his wife holding her babe rides in the waggon on their 
way home from the distant market-town ; the drove of sheep strug- 
gling to cross the rustic bridge, which is yet blocked by the farm- 
waggon ; the trees in the foreground and the farm-cottage which 
show their dark shadows as the sun sinks behind the distant hills. 
In the background the village at the base of the hills is bathed in 
sunlight, and this brightness is repeated in the foreground and 
upon the tree-tops here and there throughout the broad expanse 
of hill and dale within the limits of the view. The picture is 
charming in its characteristics of local scenery, and introduces us 
to an artist, the poetry of whose nature may be inferred from the 
brilliant imagery with which he has endowed his work. Mr. Cole 
is a London artist, who for more than a quarter of a century has been 
enrolled among the members of the Society of British Artists, in 
whose gallery his works have held a very prominent position ; and 
most deservedly so, for in many respects Mr. George Cole, father 
of Mr. Vicat Cole, A.R.A., may be classed with the best living 
English landscape-painters. 

" WEARY." 

This is the work of an artist whose name is not yet popularly 
known in America, but who has painted and exhibited at the Lon- 
don Royal Academy within the last few years some clever and 
attractive pictures of genre subjects, which may be accepted as an 
earnest of still better things to come. The composition exhibits an 
attic-room in a gabled roof, but with no window, unless the open 
aperture may have a glazed frame of some kind or other which has 
been thrown back to let in the morning air, as well as the early 
sunshine which is now lighting up the apartment, wherein a woman 
has apparently been plying her needle through the hours of dark- 
ness ; for on the table are a candlestick with the candle burned 
down to the socket, a teapot and its accompaniments, suggestive 
of a cup of the refreshing beverage taken during the night, and a 
black bottle, suggestive of something stronger and more pernicious. 
This bottle is a disagreeable feature in the composition, which 



would have gained in sympathetic sentiment with the weary-look- 
ing young mother had it been omitted. Now, there is nothing in 
her appearance to recall to mind the miserable heroine of Hood's 
" Song of the Shirt," or any of those unhappy sempstresses who 
are employed to make up garments of various sorts at the rate of 
tenpence or a shilling a day. There is no sign of extreme poverty, 
either in the woman herself or in her surroundings, though there 
is something more than weariness expressed in her face. Like a 
loving and careful mother she performed the necessary ablutions 
for her child, ere putting it to bed on the preceding evening, and 
the youngster is sleeping soundly through the night while the pa- 
rent watches and works, too much absorbed by her needle even to 
put aside the washing-pan, towel, &c, or to clear away the child's 
toys. She, presumably, has not been in bed, though her dress in- 
dicates that she had made some preparation for a few hours of 
sleep ; leaning back in her chair, while still holding in her hand 
the work on which she has been engaged, her face assumes a list- 
less, wearisome realisation, as if her thoughts were wandering far 
away from the narrow limits of that attic-room. Though the 
story is not, as we have intimated, very perspicuous, the picture is 
painted with much care and attention to detail, especially in the 
imitation of the textile fabrics ; the figure of the woman is excellent- 
ly modelled and the pose easy and natural. 



" AN ARTIST." 

M. Meissonier has dared to meet the old Dutch artists, Metzu, 
Mieris, Gerard Dow, Netscher, and others, on their own ground, and 
he has not only raised himself to a level with them, but, in some re- 
spects, surpassed them in vigour of handling and dramatic expres- 
sion, combined with the utmost delicacy of execution. His tex- 
tures are the perfection of truthful imitation. He finds his sub- 
jects in the military guardhouse, on the bowling-green, in the ar- 
moury, in the library of the student, the atelier of the artist, or the 
gallery of the picture-collector ; and here the keenness of his ob- 
servation and the sharpness and brilliancy of his execution are 
manifested in the highest degree. It may be remarked, too, that 
he always, or generally, goes back to a past generation for his 
models ; the sombre, unpicturesque male attire of the present day 
has no attraction for his brilliant pencil ; the costumes of Louis 
XV., or those of the latter half of the last century, are what he 
delights to show. The ' Artist ' presented in the engraving was 
never seen " in the flesh" by the oldest man or woman living: 
that broad-lapelled coat, that bagged cue, the knee-breeches, and 
the buckle-shoes, belong to another era of time than our own. 
Seated on a low and old-fashioned kind of stool, his sketching- 
frame resting on his knees, he is making with a porte-crayon an 
outline in chalk of the picture on the easel. The apartment, if 
intended for a painter's studio, is very scantily supplied with the 
garniture one expects to find in such a place — usually a sort of 
museum of artist's properties. The floor of the room is rather 
unintelligible ; its undulating aspect needs explanation. On the 
wall to the right appears, as if drawn with chalk, a cavalry-sol- 
dier, wearing a three-cornered hat ; over it is an inscription, and 
another is a little to the left, both of which are somewhat illegible. 
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